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PUBLIC SCHOOL FAILURES. 

By Alex. Devine, 

Matter of Clayesmore School, Enfield. 


Atl thoughtful students of the century about drawing to 
\ ts close cannot fail to be impressed with the fact that one 
of its distinguishing features (perhaps the strongest) has 
been what I may term a spirit of commercialism that has 
had so firm a hold upon the country at large, and has cast 
its influence over every phase and feature of our national life. 
The age has been a commercial one, and whilst undoubtedly 
it has proved a great period of prosperity and advancement 
in civilization, yet it has brought in its train many serious 
mischiefs, that have only been recognized probably and 
attacked in recent years. 

The climax of the commercialism may be said to have 
been arrived at in the ’6o’s and ’jo’s of the century, surely 
the ugliest period of English Art, when buildings were 
erected square, box-like, with no idea of grace or pleasing 
artistic effect, simply with the idea of their value in rental ; 
a period, too, when the very costume and dress of the people, 
no less than the furniture of their houses, carried with them 
the universal stamp of this same meanness and ugliness. 


So far, too, did this spirit infect the nation that the highest 
domains of religion and the training of the mind did not 
escape its blighting influence, and (I say it in all reverence) 
a very spirit of “bargain” with the Most High in the 
observances of religion, or what seemed suspiciously lik e 
pervaded at least one section of the Christian church. 

„ °. r . has ^cation been free, for here “ getting on, 

makmg money,” “fining the school,” and all manner of 
ami r r ? ean ideals took possession of masters and schoo s, 
naterl \ highest and holiest of work became contami 

commercial valu^ 1681 id6als rudely plaCed in ^ ° 
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Happily recent years have seen a splendid reaction from 
this, an to- ay, with the air full of social schemes for the 
relief of the poor and distressed, the prevention of pauperism, 
and the wise advancement of the ignorant, it has come about 
that we English people have begun to believe that there are 
many things (indeed the highest, the greatest) which cannot be 
gauged by pounds, shillings and pence. 

The greatest mischief that has come to our educational 
system has been this fatal influence, — brutally put, we have 
accepted that half of education that does undoubtedly possess 
a commercial value, namely, book-instruction, and have 
neglected that portion which cannot be measured by such 
a standard, but which is none the less the most valuable. 

Particularly has this been the case in the Proprietary 
Preparatory Schools of this country (conducted, as so many 
are and at great cost, as business investments) where passing 
boys successfully, and gaining scholarships has been at one 
time the great aim and advertisement of the school. I am 
not announcing any new discovery when I say that this is the 
reason that the bright brilliant boy is sought after and helped 
forward, and this is the reason why the dull backward boy 
is allowed to jog along at his own pace — and this same 
accusation may be made in matters of the games and the 
playing fields — where a similar disposition exhibits itself 
amongst the boys in these matters as in the former case — the 
weak are neglected, the able are helped forward. But surely 
all this is very wrong ; surely the mere teaching of Greek, 
Latin or Mathematics will not of themselves make a boy 
virtuous or high-minded or brave in his life, and if we are to 
aim at a system of true education that shall become deserving 
of the appellation “ successful we shall not be content with 
simply teaching the young something they do not know, but 
also at making them something they are not. So then w e 
must hold out for this higher ideal which means to the teacher 
more toil and more stress, and, too, a toil and stress that the 
school fee cannot of itself repay. Naturally the outcome o 
such a low conception of education, as I have drawn attention 
to, results in the adoption of what one may call merely 
mechanical methods of work — to the suppression o in 1 
viduality and the placing of the British boy into the one 
groove of the one great machine until oui man is turnec ou 


ns 
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as 
indeed 


it “ cleanly bred, machinely crammed 
Kipling terms ^ « character” have no scientific study 
indeed ‘‘disposition^ an d the whole of the work is reduced to 
under such a sys ’ the trea tment of boys in battalions ! 

purely mechanic^ ^ ^ vvords an d very hastily tried to set 

Having thus princip les, and having thus endeavoured 
down certain g higher educational ideal, we have 

t0 demons than simp l e book-instruction to regard, I 

something clear for the consideration of 

' bfccT-“ Publ^ School Failures "-and in view of 
the broader and higher view of education we are thus 
“ ared to take, let us enter more in detail into the present 
condition of our Educational system, as it affects the sons 
of the middle and upper classes of Society (this being the 
object of my paper, although the same principles, though 
in a different degree, apply to the sons of the working and 
poor man and the process of the Public Elementary Schools), 
so that in speaking of “ failures ” we make our gauge not 
necessarily that of the instructive programme but the more 
generous ideal as it affects the formation of character. 

Naturally our first thoughts will turn towards the parents, 
but here at present we shall find a considerable lack of sound 
study of education and boy-nature, so that it is obviously 
idle to do more than hope that the present crusade of such 
societies as the Parents’ Educational Union, The Mothers 
Union, and the Childhood Society, will result in a more 
scientific study of these questions on the part of parents. 

At present the enquiries of the average parent as to a 
school to which they propose to send their son are confined 
to fees, and perhaps feeding ; there is no cross-examination 
as to matters of principle, no attempt to get at the ideal 
that possesses the master’s mind, no attempt to get an idea 
of the personality of the schoolmaster. Indeed, most of 
the talking at parental interviews is done by the pedagogue 
lmself, with an occasional closing incident something like 
ns . Papa and Master Tommy have just walked out of the 
master s room, when mamma will return, and, closing tk* 

• r k ( ^ nt iy> VV 'H come forward with a mysterious confidents 
L an V ay ’ “ ° h ’ 1 J ust want ed to speak a word with you, 
mTt Vl°T my S ° n - 1 did not quite like to refer to the 
r before the boy’s father. I just wanted to im P reSS 
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upon you the fact that my boy is very easily led , but cannot 
be driven ! which of course simply means, “ Don’t cane 
him ’ ! ! ! Until further progress is made in the education 
of the parent, I would be inclined to lay a considerable 
amount of the blame of the Public School failure at the 
door of the Preparatory Schoolmasters, on the ground of 
their lack of character discriminations, and their failure to 
u prepare ’ the boy in the proper sense of the word, and of 


their bondage to the demands of examiners and parents, 
which causes them to consider their clients before their boys. 

I am not unaware of the terrible temptations that confront 
every Preparatory Schoolmaster any more than I am blind 
to the notable exceptions and the splendid work of certain 
Preparatory Schoolmasters in England and Scotland, but 
I maintain that if we are only strong in our convictions and 
refuse to lower our ideals the faintest degree in the Pre- 
paratory School, the disaster of failure will seldom come upon 
our boys. Surely the very name “ Preparatory ” conveys 
the idea of a preparing place, a smaller “ world ” for the 
training of a youngster, that he may stand well in the 
larger world of the larger school. Surely then it is not 
altogether a matter of “ lessons ” ; and surely a habit of 
character, observation, and personal treatment, if carried 
out scientifically at the smaller school, would prevent or 
foresee future disaster. Does it sound sensible that a boy 
who exhibits certain character weakness at a small school, 
will rise above the increased temptations and opportunities 

of the larger? # 

At present there is little or no discrimination of this kind 
and indeed there has been no provision for it in our system . 
We seem to have but one groove and that a cast iron one 
— into which we turn all our boys, whether t or it or no 
And here it is that we make our greatest mistake. I am 
well aware of the social idea of the Public c oo , an , > 

of the unmitigated snobbery that would sacri ce 
best interests for the sake of social advantage i but suU 

I maintain that such arguments s ““serving of combat, 
boldly, as un worth v and mean idea , Pre- 

I would like to see' a restricted curnerfum for the Jre^ 

paratory School, and the ^ eater I venture to 

moral training and physical soun , 
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T^blic School Will be none the worse for this 
say that the t “ with a lower entrance examination, 
but the richer, ^ preparatory Schoolmaster should 
Above all thm f% rless i y on the subject of the suitability 
advise his clien School and the Public School f or 

of the boy for a i uoi 

th l b ° y ‘ B for the moment, for the Preparatory School and 
So ’ » Now let us consider the Public School itself, 
the ‘ fadur. & strong believer in the English Public 

c fTsvstem A close personal study of the schools ot 

School y and ^ ofher enlighte ned countries has 

impressed me with this truth-that whilst in the matter of 
J c hine methods we are certainly behind those of many 
other nations, yet as a matter of truth the product of the 
Public Schools of England will stand, and stand excellently, 
in comparison with any other country in the world. 

Still if we are to carry out this process of character 
discrimination, we shall inevitably come to the conclusion 
that a certain percentage of boys are absolutely unfitted for 
Public School life, and that the indiscriminate sending of 
all boys from the Preparatory to the Public School is wrong. 
In recent years considerable reform and progress has been 
made in the Public Schools — there is a stronger element 
of masters’ influence, and the whole tone of the School is not 
left absolutely to the Sixth Form ; masters, too, are not in 
every case “ scholars and gentlemen ” simply, they are 
sometimes educationalists. Still with all this, and with the 
absence of any commercialism (except in the matter of 
House-Masters’ interests) it cannot be disguised that these 
large schools are very big “ worlds.” The life is very full ; 
it is very easy for a boy to lose his head and get “ lost 
in the crowd, and a boy untrained to any habit of self- 
reliance, or possessing a lack of strong will-power, may 
soon come to grief under special stress. Thus we see that 
whilst the system suits the average boy, some it may not 
suit and thus it comes about that the ugly brand of 
aiure is put upon a boy, and immediately we are 
on ronted with the questions, “In which way a failure- 
hn .°, eS tb ®, h °y fail > or does the school fail him ?" “ He fails, 
he hTu AnSWer ’ because he fails to fit the one groove 

he has been so carelessly placed in. 
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The gauge of failure may not of necessity be some public 
breakdown ; there are scores of youngsters who have never 
made public exhibition of their unfitness who are nevertheless 
practical “ failures from the system. A protest must, 
therefore, be made against this false, shallow, and most 
unfair reasoning if there is any stigma of failure, whoever 
it rest upon, let it be the boy last. 

So, finally, we come to the question, What practical 
solution may there be ; how may we wisely discriminate ? 
As regards this latter point, I say boldly, if a scientific 
habit of child-study is adopted at the Preparatory School, 
there will be no difficulty in determining the Public School 
fit or unfit. And now about those unfit. For such I 
advocate, as part of our recognized educational system in 
England, the establishment of a certain number of Special 
Schools, or in other words, Schools alternative to the Public 
Schools, to which boys may be passed up from the Pre- 
paratory Schools. These Special Schools should be limited 
as to number, similar in tone and robust character to the 
larger schools, but being smaller, having as their special 
characteristic the closer study and treatment of individual 
character. A school at which, therefore, full scope may 
be given to individuality, with no neglect of scholarship, 
and yet with sound, scientific character-building. ihis 
Special School must be jealously guarded, for although its 
ideals on paper are as high — nay, prouder, if you will— than 
the great schools, yet if care be not taken they will be 
turned into either the abode of invalids or that of the morally 
or mentally afflicted. This must not be the Special Schoo^ 
must be a school of honour and ot chivalry, not a p act of an 

Time will not permit of my entering at all into the su ject 
of improved methods of teaching, which may " e e cl °P e 
as the special programme of the special schoo , we a ve 
learnt a great lesson from the schools of the Continent if 
have learnt that there is something more require ! 
room work than merely cramming a boy s mine w 1 ^ 

facts we may have previously acquired ourse ves, a a 

commence to educate truly when we commenc 
boy to think for himself, but at the same time we mu ^beware, 

I think, of the extremes and “ fads o a cer noble 

educationalists, who would reduce the u 10 
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o Vipiaht-of^hand ” performance. I actually know 
work into a s»i » of a sc hool who seeks to bind his own 
of one such P r "^ ent> not to disclose the secret of his system ! 
masters by agree ^ so mea n, a nd in fact so ridiculous 

Can anything .. al neo ole ? Such a man is absolute^ 


”? in practical people ? Such a man is absolutely 
in the / y f eS fl nv sense of humour or patriotism. 
d T, T°must not wander into these by-paths, though I should 
a /like to say something further as to schoolroom method, 
indeed lik conc l u de by expressing the hope that 

1 f m , 6 ra of th ’ e Special School will commend itself to parents 
le e „5ly, as it has already done to a large number of Public 
Ichool masters themselves, many of whom have warmly 
adopted the idea, and afforded its p.oneers the warmest 
encouragement and practical aid. Already I know of two or 
three such schools, each with their own special characteristic, 
because each manned by individuals with strong personal 
characteristics which must of necessity affect their schools, 
and there is room for still more. It goes without saying that 
no one but an educated enthusiast would ever consent to 
conduct such work, a toil that no fee can balance, that can 
only be done for God and for England. It goes without 
saying that such men must be men of keen sympathies with 
boyhood, and, too, men of high ideal and firm unswerving 
faith, a faith that “ hopeth all things, endureth all things.” 
We must, in fact, strive to aim higher in all our schools than 
merely personal success in life, and urge the necessity of 
scholarship and the fullest use of every power, not for selfish 
ends, but that some quiet brave act may be done in life; " e 
may indeed with advantage begin to believe again in the 
long dead heroes of our own boyhood, and in the spirit of 
this resurrection, come to teach British lads that there are 
still devils to conquer, and a strong painful fight to be made 
for the defence of the weak, and for truth and the right ; an 
the result of all this amongst those in the golden days ° 
youth with whom we have to deal, will be an impulse that 
the future can never efface. 


HIPS AND HAWS. 

By Mrs. Dorman. 

No denizens of the hedgerows are more intimately associated 
with the delights of early summer than the wild rose and the 
hawthorn whose fragrant blossoms seem to crown the year 
with gladness, and even after they have faded and passed 
away their scarlet hips and ruddy haws remain to brighten 
the leafless winter hedges and to show up so warm against 
the pale blue sky. What a solace they are to us and the 
birds as well, and how long do not the haws at least remain. 
All last winter when the ground was for weeks together fast 
bound in ice and snow and one would have thought that 
nothing would have escaped the keen eyes of the hungry 
birds, strangely enough, the haws were left untouched upon 
our hedgerows and there remained until the new leaf-buds 
began to swell and we forgot to notice them. If, according 
to popular notions, an abundant provision of haws for the 
birds betokens a severe winter, why do they appear so in- 
different to nature’s bounty r Perhaps our valley may be an 
exception to the general rule, for, during the cold weather 
there is scarce a homestead where a table is not spiea on 
window-sill or gravel path for the birds, and so they ro^y 
learn to scorn the fruit of the hawthorn tree, though in the 
summer time they are ready enough to steal our straw 

and strip our currant bushes. ., 

The flowers of the various tribes of the Rose family to 
which both the hawthorn and the wild rose bi ong ‘ 

great general resemblance to one anot icr. <" 
meadow-sweet, herb benne. and bramble, strawbe^and 
silverweed, dog rose and crab blossom, -servic 
ash, hawthorn and medlar, may be -cognised by he 
similar though diverse five-pe.aled blossoms held m them 
five-lobed Jps or calyces, then- gZ* 

Wtth the petals deep down with ,. els. The resem- 

ovaries formed of one or more how great j s the 

blance between the flowers is striking, 


